The Coming of the Friars

the condemnation of the four preachers, adding to
their names the name of WyclifFe himself. The
latter was likened by the Archbishop to a serpent
which emits noxious poison. But the Chancellor
protested he dared not execute this mandate, and a
royal warrant had to be issued to compel him. Mean-
while he showed his real feeling in the matter by
suspending a prominent opponent of the WyclifEtes
who had called them by the offensive name of
Lollards ("idle babblers"). But the council in
London went on to overpower the party by stronger
measures.1 WyclifFe had apparently retired before
the storm burst upon Oxford. John of Gaunt was
appealed to by the preachers named. But the great
Duke of Lancaster had no desire to incur the charge
of encouraging heresy. He pronounced the opinions
of Hereford and Repyngdon on the nature of the
eucharist utterly detestable. The last hope of
Lollardism was gone. WyclifFe himself retired un-
molested to L utter worth, where he died and was
buried. "Admirable/* says Fuller "that a hare
so often hunted with so many packs of dogs should
die at last quietly sitting in his form." Just as he
owed his influence as a Reformer to the skill and
fame as a schoolman which he had acquired at Oxford,
so now his immunity was due to his reputation as the
greatest scholastic doctor in the "second school of
the Church."

The statute "De haeretico comburendo" did its
work quickly in stamping out Lollardy in the country.
The tares were weeded out. In Oxford alone the
tradition of WyctffFe died hard. A remarkable
testimonial was issued in October 1406 by the
Chancellor and Masters, sealed with the University
seal. Some have thought it a forgery, and at the
i c< Wycliffe, and movements for Reform. * Poole.